JUNE’S GARDEN. 


By Marion Hill. 


[Begun in ike November number.] 

Chapter IX. 

RATHER ENCOURAGING. 

June took Leila with her, both girls agreeably 
anxious to find out the reason for Sarah’s signal. 
The rich girl’s room was at all times a delightful 
retreat. It had big arm-chairs, and window- 
seats, and cozy nooks, and picturesque couches, 
and everything else that is dear to young per¬ 
sons’ hearts. Sarah herself, without her crutch, 
and in all the glory of a dainty house-gown, in 
the depths of some cushioned comer, was as 
pretty a sight as one could wish to see. This 
particular evening she was radiant with sup¬ 
pressed excitement. 

“ June, dear, it has come at last! ” 

“What?” asked June, tucking Leila into a 
seat. 

“ Success! I am a * liter’y character * at last.” 
And she waved a magazine in triumph. 

“ No! Glory! You don’t mean to say that 
any magazine has published an article oiyours/ 1 ' 
was the unflattering outcome of June’s excite¬ 
ment 

“ Yes; and I’ve called you up here to read 
it to you—that is, if you care to listen,” added 
Sarah shyly. 

“Don’t I, just?” said cordial June. “But 
wait a tiny minute”; — and she ran out and 
hung over the banisters. 

“Oh, Roy! Roy! Come up here! We ’re 
in Sarah’s room.” 

Then she danced back into that sanctum. 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” demanded 
Sarah, with every sign of anger. 

“ I thought that it would be nice for us to 
hear it all together,” replied the unmoved June, 
with all the innocence of a cherub. 

Sarah bit her lip, and Roy lounged in, mani¬ 
festly ill at ease in the unfamiliar apartment 
He sat down in an obscure comer. 


Then Sarah began to read, awkwardly at 
first, but soon losing herself in her own story, 
and rendering it with the thousand charms of a 
perfect understanding. It was a direct little 
tale, as sweet and as sad as a bit of music. But 
there was no bitterness in it, no unkindness, no 
complaining—just the strange, deep sadness of 
life, and of living. Not one of her listeners 
could stir till it was finished; then a sigh broke 
from all — a sigh of interest, of approval, of 
appreciative melancholy. 

“ You ’re a genius! ” cried June, unstintingly. 

“ Oh, Sarah, you must read it again to me 
some time,” begged Leila, hungrily. 

Their honest praise was sweet to the young 
author, but she wanted to hear from another — 
from that silent, sprawling, graceful figure whose 
face was hidden in the shadow. June bent 
down and looked in it. 

“Roy,” she said, betraying him purposely, 
but in divine kindness—“Roy, you are crying!” 

He started to his feet, perhaps to leave the 
room. 

“ Oh, Roy, if you are crying, you must love 
me a little, and I love you so much! ” Sarah 
had done with concealment; she wrung her 
hands in piteous expectation. 

At the sound of her voice, Roy turned in a 
flash, and hurried to her. He knelt beside her 
and put his curly head in her lap. Sarah’s face 
had the look of an angel as she bent over him. 

“ Come out of this,” commanded June, with 
decision; and taking Leila by the hand, she 
drew her quietly home. 

The next day was marked by two charming 
episodes, and was a red-letter day in June’s 
mental calendar. In the morning she slipped 
over to pay Grandma Bell a short visit. She 
had not neglected the old lady, running in at 
odd opportunities, with cheerful anecdotes and 
bright looks, until the lonely old soul waited for 
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her sunny visits as the treat of the day. Such 
a lonely old lady, living under the roof of her 
son and daughter as might a stranger who was 
unsought for and unwanted! 

This day, when June was stealing up into the 
attic room, she came again face to face with 
Mr. Rouncewell, for the first time since their 
introductory encounter. 

“Aha!” he began, gruffly cheerful. “You 
are the young lady with the weakness for pink, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said June, laughing, and thinking 
it no harm to encourage an ogre in his pleasant 
moments. 

“ I have caught sight of you several times 
lately, slipping past like a brownie. Where do 
you go ? Upstairs to grandma's room ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Do you call her grandma, too ? ” 
asked June. 

“Ever since little Willie started it—my little 
chap! He’s dead, you know — and happier; 
but we miss him — we always shall. Ah! well, 
well! — but what is the attraction up there ? 
Old trunks, eh ? ” 

“ Partly.” 

“ Um; I thought so. Old trunks full of old 
frippery, eh ? ” 

“ There is a faded little dress of yours, sir.” 

“ Lord bless me ! You don’t say so ! ” 

“Yes, sir; and one of your curls, soft and 
yellow; and a pair of your tiny slippers.” 

“ Well, I never ! ” 

“ And she never takes them out or puts them 
in without kissing them.” 

“ What an extraordinary idea! ” fumed Mr. 
Rouncewell, but dropping his glance rather 
guiltily. 

“ And she often tells me of the time she used 
to teach you to walk, and of how she used to 
dream that as years went on the places would 
be changed, and she would lean on your arm 
instead.” 

He gave her a look, half distrustful, half anx¬ 
ious to hear some more, and his ruddy face took 
on a deeper hue. 

“ Would n’t you like to hear her tell it her¬ 
self?” asked June, pleadingly. 

“ Well —” was his doubtful rejoinder. 

“ She is very lonely,” continued June, putting 
her hand fearlessly into his great paw. 


“H’m!” he coughed, and it was a sign of 
tractableness. 

“ Come on,” said June, with a joyous tug, 
and they ascended the stairs together, his pon¬ 
derous step almost shaking the foundations. 

“ Why, John! ” exclaimed the old lady, de¬ 
lightedly. 

“ Well, mother, I’ve come to see that won¬ 
derful party dress of mine, and the curl and 
the slippers, and all the rest of the treasures.” 

“ Why, John!” 

“ Not all at once, you know; bit by bit. I 
can come up here every day for a time; make 
believe I am a little boy again.” 

“Why, John!” 

It seemed to be all she could say, but she 
said it with every variety of expression. He 
patted her awkwardly upon the back. 

“ This forward young woman spoke as if she 
half fancied I neglected you,” he said, looking 
at June in mock anger. 

“ I wholly fancied it,” amended June, per¬ 
fectly undaunted, dancing to the door. “ You 
don’t need me to-day, Grandma Bell; for I’ve 
heard it all before,” she added, leaving Mr. 
Rouncewell quite ill at ease without her support. 

“ He ’s really a dear old thing,” she told 
herself, as she found her way out of the house. 

But the wonderful thing happened that night, 
and happened in her own back parlor. That 
very useful room was also the dining-room, and 
she was engaged in setting the tea-table by 
the flickering firelight. Leila was helping her, 
happy in being able to recognize the dishes by 
the feel of them, and taking great delight in ac¬ 
complishing her task as well as when she had 
her sight. 

“ The sumptuous repast is now ready,” June 
heralded. “ Tea and bread in abundance, and 
butter that will have to be carefully eked out 
or it will not last till Saturday. And it must! ” 
she concluded savagely, stooping down to car¬ 
ess the basking Misfit. 

But Leila gave a sudden, terrified litde 
scream, and dropped the saucer she was hold¬ 
ing. She pressed her hands to her eyes. 

“What’s the matter? ” cried June anxiously. 

“ J une, I saw the firelight! ” 

“My darling — darling! Can you see 
again?” June exclaimed tremulously. 
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“You are sure you saw? ” June demanded. 

“ Sure! And — and — maybe it is fancy, but 
I think, now, that I saw you too. You were 
bending down.” 

J une ran to her, and tied her eyes with a silk 
handkerchief. 

“ Don’t you dare take that off,” she com¬ 
manded. “You will be putting your head in 
the grate trying to see again, and with some 
such bit of foolishness you will ruin everything.” 

Vol. XXIV.—50. 


months before you can see again, but that you 
are a fortunate girl, for your sight will come 
back to you! ” 

To keep any sort of control over herself, 
June raced out into the garden, and hopped 
about excitedly in the faint moonlight. The 
glorious perfection of her lilies gave her a sud¬ 
den resolution. 

“ Since our luck seems to be coming back 
to us,” she said aloud, “ I will make my final 
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“ No / ” wailed Leila, taking away her hands 
and peering into the darkness. “ But I did, 
June; indeed I did! ” 

“ My poor little girl! it was, maybe, only your 
fancy. You can see queer flashes all the time, 
you know.” 

“ I saw it! I saw it! But it is all gone again. 
Oh, June, to have it come back for a minute, 
and then to lose it! ” and Leila sobbed. 


Leaving the excited child bound by fearful 
promises to remain calm, June rushed to the 
oculist’s house. 

It was not long before she returned, alone 
but triumphant. 

“There was no need for him to come, he 
said — not to-night, at any rate; that there was 
nothing to be done but to wait; that you are 
to be very, very careful; that it may be 
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attempt at acquiring a fortune. I will go to 
the city and try to sell those lilies — to-mor- 
row ! ” 

Chapter X. 

A DISMAL FAILURE. 

Dear me! how easy it was for June to come 
to that resolution, and what difficult proportions 
it assumed when she proceeded to carry it out. 
In the first place, the lilies were very hard to 
coax into a presentable-looking bundle; lovely 
they were indeed — but too lovely, with stems 
a yard long, ending in magnificent clusters 
of waxy white blooms. 

“ I ’ll look like a Christmas-card! ” wailed 
June, frightened at the showiness of them. It 
was very early in the morning, and she was all 
ready to take the first train to San Francisco. 
Her mother and sister hung about her to give 
her the comfort of their presence till the last 
minute. 

“If your heart fails you, June,” said Mrs. 
Miller, anxiously, “or if anybody is rude to 
you, come right home. We need the money, 
indeed; but no sum would pay for having your 
feelings insulted.” 

“ Yes, ’m,” moaned June, vaguely. 

“ Oh, I can smell ’em from here, and they ’re 
lovely ! ” cried Leila. “ Do you know, I asked 
Roy to ask the price of them for me, and he 
told me that the florists were selling them at 
five dollars a dozen. Count them, June.” 

“ Four dozen and a half,” said that mournful 
young business woman. 

“ A little more than twenty-two dollars,” said 
Mrs. Miller, thoughtfully. 

“ To buy them! ” cried June, with tragic em¬ 
phasis. 

“Well, say you get only half of that — say 
you get twelve dollars.” 

“ Or say I get frightened to death, and am 
brought home stiff!” was June’s wild assump¬ 
tion. Then she grasped her formidable deco¬ 
rations, and wandered off to the train. 

She was miserably conscious of being a con¬ 
spicuous object, and she suffered tortures dur¬ 
ing her half-hour’s journey. The intensely 
strong perfume sickened her, and the sheaf of 
blossoms distorted itself into the likeness of an 


abominably grotesque umbrella which it was 
impossible to furl. 

“ If I ever get out of this alive, I *11 never do 
it again! ” she promised herself. 

She wondered if everybody did not know 
her errand, and all its unpleasant details. She 
flushed at every gaze that fell to her share; 
and she got all that were going. The more she 
tried to reassure herself that she was doing a 
perfectly natural thing, the more flushed and 
more miserable she got. When she reached 
the city, she slunk past florist’s after florist’s, 
positively not daring to go in. Finally she 
pulled herself together, and administered a 
sound scolding where it would do most good. 

“ Look here, June Miller,” she said severely, 
“ if you are going to be an idiot, I will never 
talk to you again! This thing is n’t pleasant, 
I know; but business is business, and if you 
want pay you have got to work: so into the 
next florist’s you go — the next, mind that! ” 

She went. The man in charge was not en¬ 
thusiastic. Yes; he bought flowers sometimes. 
Yes; the lilies were showy. Were they in de¬ 
mand ? Well — only so-so. 

“ Do you think you would care to take 
these? ” asked June, in conclusion. 

“ To buy them ? Well, money is short now. 
No; I could n’t really buy them. But I might 
find some use for them. If you like to leave 
them —” 

“ I don’t like,” said June, very sweetly; and 
she walked out. 

Finding that trade had certain exhilarations 
of its own, she entered the next store quite 
cheerfully. Something had evidently gone wrong, 
for the proprietor was puffing around at a great 
rate. 

“ What’s all this ? ” he howled, running un¬ 
expectedly into June as he turned a comer. 

“ Would you like to buy some flowers ? ” 
asked she, trying to keep her heart in its proper 
place. 

“ No, no, no! ” he roared, backing away, as 
from a pestilence. 

June shot out as quickly as she could. “Wow, 
wow, wow! ” she mimicked for her own conso¬ 
lation when she was safely in the street. “What 
a terrible man ! ” 

She met with every sort of experience except 
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success. As a rule, people were very kind to 
her; but as for purchasing her flowers — no, 
they would not. They grew as heavy as so 
much iron, too; but June persevered doggedly. 
At last she entered a little store into which a 
strangely sad-looking man preceded her. He 
went up to the wet and fragrant counter first, 
so June hung back until he should get through. 

“ And what flowers have you got to put on 
a little dead baby ? ” he asked, and his voice 
was rugged and grief-shaken. 

The matter-of-fact florist expatiated on the 
beauty of several white flowers in his stock. 


“ Yis; she ’s that pretty, you would n’t think 
she could die. An’ there *s not a flower for her. 
Think o’ that! — faith, not one! I hoped some 
would be sent her — sure, I don’t know from 
where, but she looks lonesome like. An’ San 
Francisky ’s such a place for flowers! Look 
at thim, now!”—and he pointed pathetically 
at the array of lilies in June’s arms. 

She smiled at him with eyes that brimmed 
with tears. His hopeless, grief-sodden voice 
had gone directly to her heart, and she saw the 
waxen little baby lying in her lonely bed, with 
“ not a flower on her,” as the father had said. 



‘YES, FOR TEN CENTS,' JUNE SAID, BRAVELY.” 


“ How many will tin cints buy ? ” demanded 
the man, showing the money. 

“ Ten cents ? ” queried the florist. “ Why, 
nothing at all. These roses are two and three 
dollars a dozen, and lilies are more. Of course, 
I can let you have a few marguerites ”— taking 
them up as he spoke. 

“ Thim daisies ? ” said the man, sorrowfully. 
“ Oh, that won’t do at all, at all. She’s the 
only child we iver had, and now that she is 
lying dead, an’ at peace, an’ with the angels, 
sure we wanted to put something rarer than 
sich things on her.” 

“ Yes ? ” said the florist, yawning. 


Then the hard-earned, despised ten-cent piece! 
It was pitiful. She went to him, and laid her 
pure flowers in his wondering grasp. 

“ For tin cints ? ” he asked, a gleam of hope 
in his weary eyes. 

Then June had a divine inspiration. She 
could give him the flowers, and yet not lay him 
under a burden of gratitude. “Yes; for ten 
cents,” she said bravely, holding out her hand 
for the money. He gave it to her, hesitating 
a trifle, as if he feared there was something 
wrong; but the steady light in her eyes reas¬ 
sured him. He held the flowers proudly to his 
bosom — they were his; he had bought them. 
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“ Daisies, indeed! See thot, now! ” he ex¬ 
claimed triumphantly. When he left the store, 
the florist turned a reproachful gaze upon June. 

“What did you do that for? ” he asked. “I 
would have given you ten dollars for those.” 

“ That ’s a comfort,” said June, tremendously 
cheered. “ I feel better than ever.” She looked 
at the ten cents with positive adoration. 

When she got home it was nightfall, and her 
family were anxiously expecting her. Roy and 
Sarah were there also, and June noticed that 
each seemed trying to make up to the other 
for years of neglect. It was quite a cheering 
sight, and June very much needed cheering. 
To add to her general depression, the first rain 
of the winter season began to fall, quietly but 
persistently, as if to emphasize the fact that 
autumn was dead and gone. 

“ Unless somebody gives me some bread and 
butter, right away or sooner, I ’ll take a bite 
out of Misfit! ” declared June, ferociously. 

So Roy obligingly administered to her wants, 
while she recounted the history of the day. 

“ And I would n’t spend that dime for a dol¬ 
lar,” she ended, incoherently. 

“ Poor June! ” said Leila commiseratingly. 

“ Poor June, indeed,” agreed that personage, 
with a mouth full of bread and butter. “ Be¬ 
cause, if you come to think of it, all my work 
and perseverance have come to nothing. All 
my slips, all my seeds (no offense, Roy!), all 


my hopes and all my fears (to borrow from Mr. 
Longfellow) — everything has ended in a per¬ 
fect failure.” 

“That ’s so,” said Roy, with conviction. 
“ But don’t despair, June.” 

“ You don’t know me ! ” observed June, tak¬ 
ing another mouthful. “ Besides, I have a 
lovely motto from the Persian.” 

“ Let’s hear it,” suggested Sarah. 

“You ’re going to: ‘ Success lies, not in never 
falling, but in rising every time you fall.’ What 
do you think of it ? ” 

“You don’t despair, do you?” asked her 
mother, whose arm was around Leila’s waist. 

“ Not while the bread and butter lasts. But, 
all the same, I wish I had n’t failed.” 

Roy laughed, and ran his hand affectionately 
through Sarah’s hair. It never entered June’s 
head to see in that loving little action one re¬ 
sult of her “ failure.” Nor did she dream of 
congratulating herself because the fretfulness 
had disappeared from Sarah’s pretty face — Sa¬ 
rah, who was humbly hoping that there was a 
great work for her in the world, after all. Nor 
did her thoughts reach out to the big Rounce- 
well house, where a dear old lady was feeling 
herself rich in the recovered wealth of her son’s 
love. 

That is the odd thing about our failures: 
they sometimes do such an immense deal of 
good, although we may not know it. 


THE END. 


A FIGHT. 


By Sydney Dayre. 


I saw a fight the other day— 

Who do you think were in it ? 

That saucy rogue, Jack Frost; but he 
Was not the one to win it. 

He took a grip and held so tight 
On everything about him, 

That everybody said ’t would take 
A tussle fierce to rout him. 


But then she came, the lovely Spring, 
With smile so sweet and merry 
That soon the stubborn, icy imp 
Became discouraged—very. 

She smiled again. In fright and fear, 
Confusion and commotion, 

He fled—to take a summering 
Beside the Arctic Ocean. 
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